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Cooking  wild  greens...  canning  home-raised  vegetables...  and  cooking- 


cheese  are  the  subjects  of  the  questions  in  today's  mail  bag.  The  answers  are 


from  home  economists  of  the  U.S.-! 


it  of  Agriculture. 


Let's  begin  with  the  question  about  wild  greens.  Remember  how  people 
used  to  look  forward  to  the  first  "garden  sass"  after  a  long  winter  diet  of  root 
vegetables?  That  was  before  modern  methods  of  transportation  brought  year-round 
fresh  vegetables  everywhere,  including  most  of  the  green  vegetables.  Some  of  that 
modern  transportation  is  going  for  wartime  needs  just  now...  you  may  be  very 
glad  to  go  out  and  dig  dandelions  or  gather  other  wild  greens  for  your  family  in 
the  ne:ct  few  months* 

This  homemaker  asks:     "Do  you  cook  poke,  dandelion,  and  other  wild 
greens  like  other 'leafy  green  vegetables?" 

Yes  and  no,  the  hone  economists  answer,  depending  on  which  greens 
you  want  to  cook.  Poke  and  dandelion  both  have  a  somewhat  bitter  taste,  unless 
you  drain  off  the  water  after  cooking  them  for  about  5  minutes.  Then  add  fresh 
boiling  water,  lightly  salted,  and  conk  until  tender.  lou  lose  some  of  the  food 
values  this  ws.y,  but  you  keep  enough  |o  make  it  worth  while  to  serve  these 
greens.  Tie  poke  shoots  together  like  a  bundle  of  asparagus ,  and  you'll  find' 
them  easy  to  handle. 

Other  wild  greens,  such  as  cress,   corn  salad,  mustard,  purslane,  lamb's 
quarters,  and  others  with  tender  green  leaves  you  cook  just  like  spinach  or 
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turnip  tops...  in  very  little  water  for  .just  a  few  minutes...  just  long  enough 
to  wilt  them.  And  make  some  use  of  the  liquid  that  cooks  o ut . . .  in  soups,  or 
served  with  the  greens. 

From  greens  let's  go  to  gardening.  The  next  letter-writer  says: 

"I  am  planning" a  Victory  Garden  this  year,  and  would  like  to  know  what 
equipment  I  must  have  for  canning  the  vegetables  from  it.  Is  a  steam  pressure 
canner  a  necessity  or  could  I  can  the  vegetables  in  a  wash  "boiler?" 

Tomatoes  are  the  only  vegetables  to  can  by  the  "water-bath"  method, 
using  your  wash  boiler,  the  home  economists  say.  All  other  vegetables  are  non- 
acid,  and,  for  safety,  you  must  can  these  under  steam  pressure.  If  you  haven't  a 
steam  pressure  canner  and  can't  borrow  one ,  or  use  one  at  a  community  canning 
center,  you'd  better  plan  to  save  these  vegetables  some  other  way.  You  can  store 
some...  dry  others...  and  put  some  into  freezer-locker  storage,  if  you  have  a 
plant  near  enough.  Also  you  can  preserve  some  cabbage,  dry  beans  and  corn,  by 
salting.  But  don't  try  to  can  n on- acid  vegetables  without  a  steam  pressure  canner. 

As  to  other  equipment...  it's  all  described  in  the  "Canning  Bulletin", 
which  you  can  get  by  writing  to  the  U.S. Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.G.  You'll  want  to  consult  this  bulletin  all  through  the  season...  so  send  for  a 
copy  as  soon  as  you  can.  It's  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

You  need  containers...  glass  jars  that  are  not  chipped  and  good  rubber 
rings  to  make  a  tight  seal.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  rubber  scarcity  jar 
rings  on  the  market  may  "be  of  reclaimed  rubber  which  is  not  as  elastic  and  not  as 
strong  as  those  formerly  made.  For  this  reason  you  nay  have  to  omit  the  well- 
known  tests  for  a  good  rubber  ring,  such  as  stretching  the  ring  to  twice  its 
length  and  expecting  it  to  return  to  its  original  size.  Handle  these  reclaimed  rings 
with  care  when  you  place  them  on  the  jars  and  take  extra  care  that  the  seal  is 
tight  when  you  fasten  the  lid. 


Now  for  a  question  about  cheese. 

"When  I  cook  cheese,  as  in  making  macaroni  cheese  or  Welsh  r  xbbit ,  the 
cheese  often  comes  out  tough  and  stringy.  Why  is  this?" 

The  home  economists  say  you  have  probably  been  cooking  these  dishes  con- 
taining cheese  at  too  high  heat.  "Go  easy  on  th#  heat,"  the;'-  say,  when  you  cook 
cheese.  Heat  cheese  slowly  so  it  will  melt  entirely  and  spread  its  good  flavor 
all  through  the  dish. 

You  can  speed  up  the  melting  and  blending  of  cheese  by  getting  it  into 
small  pieces  before  you  heat  it.  Break  it...  grate  it...  slice  it...  or  shave  it 
thin.  Whenever  you  can,  mix  the  cheese...  in  small  pieces...  into  a  sauce  before 
you  add  the  sauce  to  other  ingredients  of  the  dish.  Take  macaroni  with  cheese. 
Maybe  you  .just  scatter  cheese  and  crumbs  over  the  top  of  the  dish,  as  many  cooks 
do...  and.  then  cook  the  whole  thing  in  too  hot  an  oven.  Then  you  have  hard  or 
stringy  pieces  of  cheese  on  top. 

But  here's  how  the  home  economists  say  to  make  macaroni  cheese.  First, 

cook  the  macaroni  or  spaghetti  until  it  is  tender.  Drain  and  rinse  it,  and  put  it 

into  a  baking  d.ish.  Meantime,  make  a  cheese  sauce  ,  which  is  just  a  white  sauce- 

with  cheese  melted  in  it...  about  2  cups  of  thinly  shaved  cheese  to  2  cups  of 

sauce.  Stir  the  sauce  over  hot  water  or  over  very  moderate  heat  until  the  cheese 

melts.  That's  the  sauce  you  pour  over  the  macaroni.  Top  the  dish  off  with  bread 

crumbs...  brown  them  in  the  oven...  but  not  too  hot  an  oven. 

You  can  use  this  same  cheese  sauce  to  serve  on  toast,  or  on  vegetables 
that  take  kindly  to  cheese  flavor...  or  as  the  basis  of  a  rabbit.  For  a  Welsh 
rabbit  that  won't  separate  or  get  stringy,  beat  1  or  2  eggs...  pour  a  little  of 
the  hot  sauce  into  the  eggs...  then  pour  all  back  into  the  sauce...  cook  for  2  or 
3  minutes...  and  there  you  are.  If  you'd  like  some  other  cheese  recipes,  write 
to  the  U.S. Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  new  leaflet, 
"Cheese  in  Your  Meals".    It's  free  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out. 


